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CLS BOOKVANS 


NOTES ON DESIGN AND WORK IN THE FIELD 


A. E. MERCER AND H. J. LORIMER 


New Zealand’s mobile library force is growing. To our knowledge it 
consists today of no fewer than nine bookvans. Six of them belong to the 
Country Library Service, and of these the latest, a well-shod, upstanding 
vehicle, is currently raising the dust on South Island roads. A good many 
of the things which in twelve years the CLS has found to be necessary in 
a bookvan have been given a place in its design. Its performance should be 
all the better for this and perhaps also for the reason that most of the 
ground it will cover has long been familiar to another, older van which 
it is to replace. Before coming in for refitting at Christchurch a month or 
two ago this veteran, one of the two with which the Service began in 1938, 
had travelled 120,000 miles without serious breakdown and had been host 
and friend to some 20,000 rural readers. Its design was basic to CLS 
needs then and now: elevated brow for frontal roominess, maximum width 
for space and stock capacity, ample height for head-room, short wheel- 
base for manoeuvrability. It was the essential CLS bookvan and, with its 
North Island twin, laid the foundations from which Country Library 
Service van design has proceeded. However superior in detail and easier 
of line its progeny may be they remain like it high, wide and functional. 
Nowadays when a CLS bookvan passes the saleyards at Waipawa 
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or grinds its way down into the Ida Valley neither sheep nor shepherds 
stare. It wasn’t always like that. When the first vans set out, one from 
Wellington and one from Christchurch, they were met on all sides and 
at every stop with incredulous gaze and many puckered brows. By the 
time the first additional van went into action from Wellington in 1945 
the CLS van was beginning to be accepted as a regular visitor, no stranger 
to the road. Early in 1948 when two more vans were added, one in each 
Island, the CLS bookvan was an established if peripatetic feature of our 
rural life. And now with six of them in existence a CLS van, whichever 
one of the six it might be, is a CLS van New Zealand over. Grey painted, 
with aline of scarlet lettering, it is a simple, roadworthy job, solid with books. 


Design in Country Library Service bookvans stems, as we have implied, 
from the style set by the two original vehicles. In later vans the search for 
shape and the pursuit of refinement in detail have been concentrated for 
the most part on shelving arrangement, position of the main doors, 
lighting and storage space. The first two vans, built on British Bedford 
chassis in 1938, had wall shelving from the floor almost to the ceiling on 
either side. Additional shelf space was afforded by a six-foot-long, waist- 
high, double-faced and centrally placed stack, the top of which served as 
a work bench. Public access was by wide double doors at the back, and 
interior lighting was limited to two dome lights supplied from the engine's 
battery. A four-drawer card cabinet, movable steps to connect the floor 
with the ground at stopping places, a straw broom, an electric fan and a 
trouble lamp were among the few items of equipment carried, unless an 
outsize gas-producer fitted to the front bumper as an aid to locomotion 
throughout the war years could be called equipment. The first reinforce- 
ment, built on a Ford chassis in 1945, made the break with outside as 
well as inside shelves, had increased cupboard space and a single side 
door. Whether from faulty workmanship or inadequate planning this van 
has been the weak link in the chain. It is at present enjoying a major 
overhaul while its colleague launched seven years earlier still runs to tight 
North Island schedules. The 1948 Bedfords took up the story with an 
improved version of the inside-outside shelving pattern but reverted to 
the rear door arrangement. They had better artificial lighting and sufficient 
storage space. These vans also got away from the somewhat spartan lines 
of the earlier models and pioneered such simple comforts as smooth edges, 
rounded corners, bucket driving seats and built-in folding steps. The 
latest vehicle, also a Bedford, follows largely the 1948 shelving system 
but, in the interests of a dust free interior, has preferred a single door 
placed towards the rear on the near-side. Its design, we repeat, gives 
expression to many of the points which in the experience of the Country 
Library Service are important in heavy-duty, far-travelling mobile library 
work, and some notes on these points may be of interest. 

The first requirement of a CLS bookvan is chat it shall stay on the road 
and remain free to the utmost possible extent from mechanical and 
structural disorders. When a van sets out from its base at Christchurch 
or Auckland or Palmerston North it is presumed that it will maintain 
schedule throughout the whole trip. which means for three or four 
months. Its arrival at Pirongia, Rotorua, Denniston or Bluff is announced 
to the nearest minute of time some three weeks in advance, and if, as on 
rare occasions, an appointment is not kept, the cause is more likely to be 
a washout on the road or a broken bridge than a disabled bookvan. 
Without this assurance of vehicular fitness the whole programme of book 
exchanges, involving an average day of fifty miles travelling and three 
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libraries, five (or six) days a week, would be unworkable. That it is work- 
able is due, to begin with, to the fact that all CLS vans have been construc- 
ted on brand-new chassis and are covered by strict maintenance 
procedures. The new van, accordingly, was built on a latest model 
Bedford heavy-duty, long wheel-base chassis. The longer wheel-base was 
preferred in this vehicle in order to see whether, by having the rear wheels 
closer relatively to the back of the van, the tendency to sway and bounce 
on rough roads could be reduced. The finished van has an unladen 
weight of three and a half tons and carries about a ton of books and 
equipment. In over-all length (19ft. 4in.) it is shorter by five feet, it is 
interesting to note, than the Auckland Public Libraries vehicle and longer 
by three feet than previous CLS vans. But in length, as in other external 
dimensions, it necessarily observes one of the basic needs in a CLS 
bookvan, that of being able to turn in a small yard, travel in either direction 
along a one-way track, and cross the occasional creek. On the other hand 
there must be room for books and people, so this van, as all the others, 
is wider (7ft. Sin.) than it would have been had manoeuvrability been the 
only concern. The maintenance schedule, given as the second reason why 
CLS bookvans have a reputation for reliability and punctuality, includes 
regular inspection and overhaul at Post and Telegraph Department 
workshops, emergency attention at the way-side garages and constant 
watchfulness on the part of the field librarians who drive the vans. Apart 
from the minor adjustment and running repair the field librarians do not 
carry out maintenance work, but they are required to ensure that such 
matters as oiling and greasing are attended to regularly. Most of the 
field librarians past and present have been fastidious about essential 
chores like draining the radiator on the Central Otago or King Country 
runs in winter, keeping tyre pressures as they ought to be and having a 
regular look at the battery. Most of them also have had in marked degree 
that capacity for becoming immediately aware of the least fault that may 
occur in their vans which comes from long-and intimate association 
between a man and a motor. 

An engine and a chassis are comm- 
on to all motor vehicles. The real 
job of designing a bookvan begins 
with the shelving. Shelf arrangement 
in the new van follows a principle, 
first used in the 1948 Bedfords, which 
is at once simple, space-saving and 
effective. It lends itself rather more 
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lower inside shelves project from the 
vertical line of the shelves above 
them. The top of the projection, lino- NY sen 
covered, serves as a ledge useful for AN 

the day-to-day handling of stock. 


Shelves and related fixtures in this THE PRINCIPLE OF SHELVING 
as in all previous vans are of pre- ARRANGEMENT IN RECENT CLS VANs 
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fabricated steel units, painted a dark green. All except the outsize shelves 
have a depth of six and a half inches, are adjustable and movable if need 
be, and are tilted so that the back is one inch lower than the front. The 
tilt aids the rural browser in his search for the right book and helps keep 
the stock on the shelves while the wheels are turning. Tight packing of 
shelves, especially the upper ones, is an added safeguard in this latter 
respect, and for the occasional unfilled shelf book-ends fitted with studs 
which sit in holes punched at inch intervals along the base of each shelf 
are inconspicuous, easy to handle and effective under normal road 
conditions. Shelves vary in length but most are the standard three feet, 
and deep shelves close to the floor are provided for outsize books, of 
which the CLS vans have always carried considerable quantities. 


The shelf structure, fastened securely to the body frame of which in 
effect it forms an integral part, joins floor to ceiling on either side of the 
van. It includes in its base the wheel housing, extra large in this vehicle 
to permit the use of chains in case of snow and such other climatic 
irregularities as can never be wholly excluded from South Island itineraries 
The wheel houses protrude somewhat, but this is not without advantage 
to the reader in need of a temporary seat. Built into all remaining spaces 
in the base of the shelf structure are ever useful storage cabinets. Across 
the back of the van and beneath a large window is a fixture which contains 
a single row of shelves and a pair of cupboards. Between this fixture and 
the door is a tall (5 ft high) locker for such impedimenta as a mop, a 
broom and the field librarian’s overcoats. The booklined, public section 
of the van is divided from the front cab by a wooden partition which has 
a small window just behind the driver's head, this, with the window at 
the rear, to increase the means of observation in backing as well as to 
help light the interior. A narrow sliding door contained in the partition 
at one side gives access to the field librarian and would serve as an 
emergency exit for all. Hard against the partition, with its top in continua- 
tion of the running ledge on the right-hand side of the van is a waist-high 
steel desk which houses drawers and cabinets for cards, stationery and 
other material incidental to the routines of book service. This fixture is 
the only concession made to the need which many libraries seem to feel 
for an issue desk. Significantly, it lacks even a stool, and it is impossible 
to get behind it. The relationship between the field librarian, his bookstock 
and the public would gain little, it is thought, from the provision of any- 
thing in the nature of a formal desk, and the absence of any such desk 
has been a feature of the design of all CLS vans. Likewise, if it were not 
for dust, wind and driving rain the public entrance to this and other 
Country Library Service bookvans would be wide and open. A dry and 
draught free interior, with shelves unembarrassed by dust, is considered 
in this vehicle just a little more important than the full and inviting view 
of the interior which rear double doors afforded in most earlier vans. 
But the single side door is more conveniently placed when the van is 
parked close to and parallel with a footpath. The fixed inside steps relieve 
the field librarian of the duty of manipulating or, as in the first two vans, 
manhandling movable steps. The ivory painted ceiling is 6 ft. 3 in. above 
the floor at the centre, and the floor, as in other CLS vans, has been set 
as low as the form of the chassis would allow. 

We have mentioned the dust and the wind and the rain in so far as 
they have influenced the placing of the main doors. But the close 
connection between field work and the weather is reflected in a further 
important point of CLS bookvan design. This is the desirability or not 
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of having outside shelving. All CLS vans except the first two have been 
fitted with this type of shelving, and we are in a position to state that it 
works very well. Sound construction is essential to ensure that the 
covering flaps are well sealed, tight fitting, easy to lift, and have handles 
inset and well sheltered by the skid rails. After that it is largely a matter 
of having satisfactory lighting, both fixed and flexible, suitable clothing 
for all present and, most important, the sort of friendly atmosphere which 
makes it possible for the local book selectors and the field librarian to 
enjoy their work whatever the weather. The additional stock capacity 
they give, the easy access, the obvious fine-weather advantages and the 
display uses of outside shelves are other points in their favour. Supervision 
of stock (for the almost unmentionable purpose of preventing the odd 
theft) can, the field librarians have learned, be left quite safely to the 
great majority of honest folks who mill around the open shelves. Further- 
more, we have no statistics to prove it but we think it a fact that even on 
the cold and dark days and nights of the winter trips more often than not 
there is no rain. 


Outside shelves, of course, have no monopoly of the weather. Inside 
a bookvan considerable discomfort is possible from extremes of heat and 
cold. Visitors to all previous CLS vans were encouraged, not unsuccess- 
fully, to be philosophical about this, but in the new van both library 
and cab have been insulated to help keep temperatures moderate. A layer 
of Pinex has been placed against the inside of the outer shell, and three-ply 
or hard-board covers the inside of the wooden frame, Jeaving a layer of 
air between the two skins. The free flow of fresh air, initiated by the open 
door, is aided by a pair of small metal ventilators set in the roof. These 
can be opened if necessary to admit extra light, but in practice it is found 
that under normal conditions sufficient natural light comes through the 
rear window, side door and cab. Consideration was given to fitting either 
a perspex roof or a clerestory with perspex or glass sides, both highly 
desirable features if conditions permit, but a reluctant decision not to 
use them was made necessary by the risk of damage from overhanging 
trees. In the South Island there would also have been the possibility of 
leakage when the roof is covered with snow. Artificial lighting, required 
for the very frequent evening calls which are a part of life on the van, was 
another important matter. An immediate preference might be felt for 
fluorescent strip lighting as used in some recent American bookmobiles, 
but this means wiring for at least 110 volts, with a separate petrol motor 
and generator or an adaptor to plug into the public power supply. A 
separate motor and generator would greatly increase the over-all weight, 
occupy vauable space and in all probability be noisy. It is not always 
possible, in any case, to use the public power supply, as some of the districts 
visited are not yet reticulated. In these districts, as well as in emergency 
anywhere, it would still be necessary to have a system of lighting run 
from the van’s battery. Such a system was therefore seen to be the only 
one suitable and was adopted, capacity being boosted by the provision 
of an additional battery in parallel. Good lighting is obtained, without 
straining the batteries, from thirty-two candle power bulbs in jelly mould 
or strip fittings. Each outside compartment has a separate light, while 
there are five in the library and one in the cab. 

CLS vans have all been built in one piece in the sense that the library 
and the cab are under the same roof. Some body-builders consider it 
important to have the load divided by a narrow gap from the cab to 
allow for sway. All six CLS vans have demonstrated that sway is no 
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danger to a well built frame in the one-piece body. Externally the result 
is pleasing, while internally the storage space and head-room in the cab 
are most useful. The cab, of course, is a part of the van which has little 
connection with book service but it is important to the field librarian on 
the road for months at a time. Here, normally out of sight to the public, 
are stowed his luggage, his sleeping bag, spare petrol and oil containers 
and all the stationery and forms required in the transport part of his 
work. Long periods of driving in cold weather are often the lot of the 
field librarian, and for this reason a cab heater has been installed in the 
new van which draws heat from the motor and from which is operated 
a windscreen de-froster. The sliding door in the partition between the 
cab and the library serves not only to reduce draught but also to seal off 
the book section while the van is in a garage for repairs or parking. 
Two bucket-type lace web seats (the second seat is for the occasional 
companion or the official visitor—normally the field librarian travels 
alone), a spacious overhead rack, a locker and small storage cabinets 
above each door complete the cab equipment. Outside lockers, one on 
either side, contain the usual tools, a jack, a pump and even a tow-rope 
(most often used for towing others out of difficulty), while blue marker 
lights and inset trafficators give additional claim to roadworthiness. 
Country Library Service bookvans are no mere delivery trucks. If it 
were simply a matter of rushing a hundred or so books to each of the 
eight hundred public libraries which the CLS feeds it would likely be 
better to send them in hampers by rail or carrier. But the CLS, aware 
that it serves an adult community in which tastes, standards and needs vary 
not just from district to district but from person to person, sets out to give 
local readers or their representatives a fair chance to choose their own 
books. Bookvan history has shown that an intelligibly presented collection 
of from one to two thousand titles can give them that chance. The new 
van carries 1,900 books, an increase (proportionate to its extra length) of 
about 25 per cent over the capacity of its predecessors. The day-to-day 
turnover resulting from exchanges of loan stock, the regular addition of 
new and supplementary titles from the regional office and the constant 
culling of books for which demand is insufficient or which are returned 
in poor condition combine to ensure that the collection is as fresh and 
effective on the last day of a 4,000-mile trip as it was on the first. The 
bookvans are mobile service points through which the greater proportion 
of National Library Service stock passes, and the selection offering at 
any one time and place is calculated to be a fair sample of NLS holdings. 
There is no such thing as a separate van collection limited to the more 
general and popular material. A reader at Runanga or Hellensville is as 
likely to find in a CLS bookvan the basic philosophic treatise and the trans- 
lated classic as he is to find the current best-seller. Admittedly not all 
titles or copies are supplied to the vans, but such restriction as there is 
is based entirely on demand at the van level. In any case worthwhile 
titles not normally or for the time being available on the van can be 
obtained on request through the local library from the regional office. 
Books issued from the van are equipped with two cards coloured 
differently, a book card and a location card. The latter is removed at 
the point of issue by the field librarian, who stamps it with the number 
already allotted to the library being served and returns it for holding at 
the regional office. The book card is left in the book for use in issuing to 
local readers. On arrival at a library the field librarian, after introductory 
and friendly formalities, accepts the books which the local librarian 
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wishes to exchange by replacing in them the location cards which had 
been removed on the previous visit (a few months ago) and which have 
only recently been supplied to him from the operational base. While the 
field librarian is thus occupied or when he is finished the local librarian, 
committeemen or readers in general are busy in the van making their 
selection. Every assistance in choosing their books is given by the field 
librarian who, while not in any way setting up as an authority or a scholar, 
is at least and inevitably familiar with current output and the rur of 
opinion and who usually develops a capacity for recognizing the relevance 
and reliability of the mass of subject material which by its very extent 
might confuse the inexperienced inquirer. However, the field librarian’s 
advice is a background to the general scene. Within strict quantitative 
limits and rather more flexible qualitative limits the choice of their loan 
stock is a matter for the local paople. The field librarian obtains a receipt 
for the books issued, but apart from this all matters of business and 
finance are handled by post from the regional office. The time spent at a 
library varies from one and a half hours in the case of the smaller (‘B’, 
subscription) libraries to a whole day or more at the larger (‘A’, free) 
libraries. Selection and the attendant routines having been completed .the 
van is folded up, refreshments are served more often than not, and then 
a swift passage to the next library on the itinerary. In case this suggests 
mere endless repetition let us say that no two libraries are the same. It 
is change, not sameness, which at once inspires and exhausts the field 
librarian. 

For those who like change, then, and are of goodwill towards people 
and books, field work is an idyllic existence. Week-ends on farms, the 
nightly hospitality of remote and civilized households, a roadside camp 
with only the van for company and the occasional unplanned adventure 
all help to offset the dreary procession of hotel beds and inferior eating 
places and they go some way towards compensating for long absences 
from hearth and home. Finally, as the one unchanging accompaniment, 
there is always the van. A Country Library Service bookvan can be a 
real companion. To have driven one is an experience we are glad to have 
had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE UK 
HIGH COMMISSIONER’S 
OFFICE 


MARJORIE NOBLE 


It HAS been suggested that some account of the reference library in the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner's Office may be of interest to 
readers of New Zealand Libraries. Not being certain which aspect of the 
library and its functions is likely to be of the greatest interest, | shall 


Miss Noble (FLA) was until recently Librarian of the Library of the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner's Office, and has now returned to England. 
Before coming to New Zealand she was British Council Librarian in the Middic 
East, and before that Deputy Librarian of Nottinghamshire. 
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A CORNER OF THE UNITED KINGDOM HIGH COMMISSIONER'S 
OFFICE LIBRARY 


touch briefly on its history, the technical side, and its scope. The story 
must necessarily be a personal one, for the Office had no library before my 
appointment just over three years ago. 

When I arrived I found a collection of material, government papers, 
pamphlets, books sent out by the Ministry of Information, etc., roughly 
classified by subject but with no record of what should be there. It was 
used in a haphazard way, and many enquiries were referred to London 
which could have been answered in the office had anyone known where to 
look—it was easier to dictate a letter than search. In addition, yearbooks, 
debates and any refererce books of value were scattered through the 
various offices. Gathering in the latter items needed a good deal of tact 
and woman's guile, but the practice has now been established that all 
new material should be housed in the library, where it is readily accessible 
to staff and public alike, and older yearbooks used in the various offices, 
a record of their whereabouts being kept in the library. Even in these early 
days certain members of the public (chiefly astute teachers who seemed to 
have the time to penetrate to the nether regions of the office in their 
long holidays) made use of the material available. 


WEEDING AND RENOVATING 


My first action was to sort out the stock and discard ruthlessly. As 
wooden crate after wooden crate filled with my discards and was taken 
away to be destroyed, I felt an atmosphere of tense suspicion about the 
office, but so self-controlled are diplomats that the tension never snapped, 
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and | was allowed to continue my orgy of destruction unmolested. | 
classified all the material retained, whether it be book, pamphlet or paper, 
using the Dewey Decimal Classification, the most generally known 
classification scheme. 

Concurrently I was planning the new library and designing the 
furniture for the T-shaped room which was to be the library’s new home. 
I shall always be grateful to the senior officials in the office for leaving 
this very attractive job entirely to me, and to the Ministry of Works for 
passing my plan without alteration. The !ocal architect was just as co- 
operative and made only minor suggestions, so that I was able to see the 
library grow as I had visualized it. As the library is on the inside of the 
Government Life Insurance building overlooking the well, it was necessary 
to keep the furniture as light as possible. Heart rimu was the only wood 
available at the time, but varnished without stain it has a very sunny 
appearance. The wall bookshelves are slightly higher than is usual, but 
even so are within reach for a person of normal height. The top shelves 
house Hansard’s Parliameniary Debates which, in addition to their great 
usefulness, make a pleasing blue frieze round the library. A row of cup- 
boards at floor level afford storage space for back numbers of annuals, 
unbound London Gazettes, etc. Patterned strip carpet with a rust back- 
ground gives the library an appearance of warmth and helps maintain 
quietness. 


A STREAMLINED Book STOCK 


While the room was being prepared and the furniture made I proceeded 
with the classification of the old material. New additions I accessioned 
and catalogued also, as I felt that the newer material would be most in 
demand and must be quickly traced. I have not yet found time to complete 
the cataloguing of the original material, but I catalogue and accession it 


as it is used. Some of it is already showing itself to be dead wood and so 
can be discarded. 

In the early stages | was very thorough, and put into stock all command 
papers, House of Commons papers, PEP pamphlets, etc., but I soon 
realized that | would have to take many short cuts if | were to keep abreast 
of the flood of material which poured in each day. For instance, all press 
releases which come into the office are passed on to me, and I found that 
my time was more usefully spent classifying the most useful of these 
(I suppose that I retain only about 25 per cent. of them) than putting all 
the command papers into stock. The most important command papers 
are still accessioned, but the others only receive a subject entry. 

I can never spend time on routine merely because it is good library 
practice, but must always ask if it is essential that I do this or that. | have 
been obliged, for instance, to lower my standards in cataloguing and make 
only the minimum of entries. | chose the classified catalogue as being the 
most suitable for the type of library and the most economical in entries. 
1 have cut out series entries and entries under editor or translator if the 
author is given; Acts of Parliament receive only a title entry in the index 
to the catalogue, and press releases a subject entry, etc. | can assume that 
if there is a subject entry, but no card under that subject number in the 
classified section of the catalogue, there is only pamphlet or vertical file 
material in that particular class. 

In a small library such as the High Commissioner's is almost bound 
to remain (the book stock is between 4,000 and 5,000, and should possibly 
never increase beyond 10,000), the stock should become known to the 
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librarian in a very short time, and elaborations in the catalogue are less 
of a necessity than that the material coming in should be dealt with 
quickly; for one of the chief functions of the library is that it should 
provide more up-to-date information on the United Kingdom than is 
readily available elsewhere. It is necessary to wage constant war on dead 
material. Press releases, for instance, are superseded by pamphlet material, 
and the pamphlets by books; Parliamentary Bills are followed by Acts, 
and at the end of the year the Acts appear in bound form. The bills 
frequently contain explanatory or financial memoranda, and so cannot 
be immediately discarded, but usually need not be kept more than two 
years. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, the bound statutes, and perhaps 
command papers, are about the only items which should be retained 
almost indefinitely, apart of course from standard reference books, and 
possibly some of the command papers are of little use after ten or twelve 
years. Old command papers are seldom needed in such a hurry that there 
isn’t time to send to London for a copy. 

The stock of the library, in addition to the Stationery Office material 
described above, consists of books on current topics of a political, 
historical, constitutional and economic nature, maps (we have the ord- 
nance survey maps for England, Scotland and Wales of the | inch to the 
mile scale), a small selection of books on the colonies (the Colonial 
Office annual reports on the individual colonies are factual, contain 
up-to-date information not found elsewhere, and are much used), biblio- 
graphies, and specially prepared reference material issued by the Central 
Office of Information, such as the Home Affairs, International and 
Commonwealth Surveys. These surveys give a compact picture of world 
affairs, with the emphasis on the British aspect, and contain valuable 
pointers to sources. What is most important is that they are kept up-to-date 
by either weekly or fortnightly additions. The Central Office of Informa- 
tion also prepares reference papers on topical subjects which are of great 
value. 


THe British COUNCIL COLLECTION 


In addition to the stock of the High Commissioner's library, the 
British Council collection is housed in the library, as the Council has no 
librarian. Their books are added to stock in the usual way, but are identi- 
fied by their own bookplate and a stamp on the catalogue card. They cover 
subjects not covered by the stock of the High Commissioner’s library, 
such as art, music, literature, architecture and drama, and so help to make 
the library a more representative collection of books on the United 
Kingdom. New books, both on the British Council vote and from the 
Commonwealth Relations Office funds, are selected after extensiye reading 
of reviews, and it has proved more difficult to select for this small reference 
library than it was selecting for a library with a stock of over 300,000 
volumes. The Central Office of Information also does a certain amount 
of book selection for all posts abroad, and there are of course standing 
orders for certain year books and government publications. 

There is a collection of just over 100 titles of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the library. The daily papers, which include the London Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Yorkshire Post and Scotsman, and most of the 
weeklies are sent by air, the monthlies by surface mail. Ready access to 
the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner’s Office library of trade 
Magazines and directories, which are housed on the same floor, makes it 
unnecessary to include such publications in the High Commissioner's 
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library, although directories used for general inquiries, such as the Post 
Office London directory and the telephone directories for England, 
Scotand, and Wales, are included. 


THe LIBRARY'S CLIENTELE 

The library was established primarily for the use of the High 
Commissioner's Office, but from the outset has also been available to the 
public. What sort of people use it? Many of the government departments 
make use of it, sometimes through members of our staff, at other times 
on their own initiative. The press use it fairly frequently, the broadcasting 
service, and teachers, both in Wellington and up and down the country; 
a number of students have discovered it, and I understand keep its 
existence dark so that they don’t have to compete for seats with others of 
their kind. Prospective visitors to the United Kingdom seek information 
on the different counties and on the various festivals, local events, etc., 
and then there are a number of regular borrowers who are interested in 
reading about Britain. 

There are the children, too, some who come to study and those who 
fly in with a breathless ‘Any pamphlets?’ just after four o'clock. On the 
whole I discourage the latter, as I know that they collect pamphlets as 
we used to collect cigarette cards. | am sorry that they miss the cigarette 
cards, but I do feel that the British taxpayer would not appreciate the 
scattering of largesse in the shape of expensively produced pamphlets to 
small boys—they are almost invariably boys. I try to distinguish the 
honourable project-writers and stickers from the carefree collectors, and 
treat them with the seriousness they demand. However, | confess that two 
very small Maori boys cleverly pierced my steely armour the other day, 
even though their opening gambit was ‘Any pamphlets?’ I explained 
carefully to them just why TI hadn't any pamphlets, ending with ‘so you 
see we have to keep them to give to people who are going to Britatin.” 
The eyes of one of them brightened, and he said confidentially, ‘But we 
are going to Britain too at school.’ They got their pamphlets. 

So far | have not found it necessary to make many rules for the library, 
and in fact it is more convenient at present not to have any. I len: 
books for home reading for varying periods, according to the book- 
sometimes for an evening, for a week, a fortnight or a month, or occasion- 
ally just for a few hours, When I lend through the interloan system or 
direct to libraries I try to lend for a month, but that isn’t always possible. 
Occasionally small collections of books are lent to tutors for short courses, 
or for special displays; this applies more to the British Council type of 
book. Borrowers sign no form, nor do they pay a deposit, as so many 
seem anxious to do, for | have avoid to anything that will give me extra 
routine work. | do send reminders when books have been kept longe: 
than a month, but I have little trouble with overdues, for the library is 
primarily a reference library and comparatively few books are taken away. 
This must seem very unbusinesslike, and there is little doubt that rules 
will have to be introduced as the work of the library increases, but at 
present it is quite satisfactory. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The inquiries cover a wide range of subjects, some of them, such as 
how to pronounce the name of a small Finnish village, outside the scope 
of the library. The more routine ones are on the consumption of goods, 
health and social services, information on the colonies, especially Fi!, 
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on recent legislation, etc. The majority are of a serious nature, and it is 
satisfying to be able to see the value of all the routine work | myself 
have put into the library when the books yield up the answer to a particu- 
larly difficult inquiry. The lighter side does creep in at times, however, as 
when I was asked the meaning of the word ‘floccinaucinihilipilification’, 
a word that I have only heard used once, and that since | looked up its 
meaning—used by none other than Richard Murdoch in Much-Binding- 
in-the-Marsh. 

The steady increase in the use made of the library shows that there is 
a real need for such a library in New Zealand, in spite of the fact that the 
British way of life is so well known and closely followed here. This, and 
similar libraries throughout the Commonwealth, if properly developed, 
can assist immeasurably in cementing the ties which already bind the 
various units of the Commonwealth, and by making readily available 
true facts to replace supposition help to build worthily on the already 
firm foundations. 


AUCKLAND LIBRARY WEEK 


DULCIE HASZARD 


Our first meeting was quite unspectacular. Our Library was seveniy 
years old. How would we celebrate? The Library Tower-—first published 
in 1930; yes, we could revise it and bring it up to date—lots of things 
had happened since then. Displays?—guide lectures?—-well anyhow if 
Christchurch was having a centennial, we would have a jubilee. 

As the months passed we worked, quite calmly and methodically, 
each to his allotted task. Nothing much might happen when the week 
arrived, but even so, planning and tracing the old staff members, and 
reflecting on our achievements to date, had been stimulating. 

September dawned. Daily the tempo increased until, on Monday the 
eleventh, the day of our conversazione and the official opening of our 
Library Week, the crescendo was reached. 

Lorries arrived from the Parks Department—the Library is trans- 
formed into a conservatory. Our new brochure, Three Score Years and 
Ten*, arrives, revised indeed and profusely illustrated. We point to trams 
displaying library posters, bright in their yellow and red, By evening we 
are slightly lightheaded and at times feel faintly confused as to who is 
seventy. 

Central and branch libraries are closed for the evening, and the staff 
gravitate to the Town Hall, where we are received by the Mayor and 
Mayoress. After the Mayor’s speech of welcome, the Minister of Education 
takes the floor and tells us wittily how much he owes to the Auckland 
libraries, and we wonder has he forgotten Arrowtown so soon? Next 


Miss Haszard, who has been on the staff of the Auckland Public Library since 
1914, is Chief Assistant Librarian, Auckland Central Library. 


“Available for one shilling from the library. 
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our Chief; and then our new Chairman, who looks forward to the future 
and outlines the Library's policy in the coming years. 


OutTsipDE HELP 


Throughout the campaign the press has been most co-operative, 
and each day we have seen ourselves featured in the papers*. We applaud 
the photographer who finally ran the Chief to earth, and there is also 
that photograph of the Children’s Librarian—rather mournful, we think— 
‘It’s the angle, she says. 

The National Broadcasting Service, too, has been very generous, both 
in time allotted to talks and in space allowed in the Listener, and during 
the week we mysteriously disappear at intervals to listen to the familiar 
voicesf. 


DISPLAYS IN THE BRANCHES 

Lack of space prevents Central from making any very extensive 
displays, so apart from an exhibition of bookplates we are content with 
‘guide lectures’ in the Treasure Room. One woman, marvelling that 
anyone would think of collecting books, said she knew someone who 
collected teapots, but first editions of books—well, what would they 
think of next? 

We visit the branch libraries and are amazed at the results they have 
achieved. Borrowers have co-operated, and in more than one library the 
influx of visitors has been so steady that, by special request, displays are 
not being dismantled for a further week. Appropriate books are shown 
with each exhibit, and at one branch this is especially apparent. The 
theme is arts and crafts, and the entire building has assumed the air of a 
bazaar. Willing borrowers have brought the tangible results of their 
reading to be displayed. Home made cameras, dark room equipment, 
and the photographs taken with this equipment, are exhibited among 
photography books. 

Another branch has featured the book. The process of book-making? 
is illustrated, from its infancy in manuscript form to the finished article 
in its highly coloured dust jacket. And elsewhere there are dolls dressed 
in period costume, displays illustrating suburban history, the results of 
studious consultation of gardening books, and, at the last branch we 
have time to visit, an ingeniously constructed scale map of Auckland, 
showing models of each library surrounded by miniature books on every 
conceivable subject. This exhibit bears the proud slogan, ‘Any of these 
books may be obtained from any of these libraries.’ 

But our Library Week is ending. We feel that perhaps everyone is 


*Items and photographs mentioned are in the following periodicals: NZ Herald, 
26th August, 2nd, 6th, 11th, 12th September; Weekly News, 6th, 13th September; 
Auckland Star, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 14th September; NZ Listener, 15th 
September; NZ Free Lance, 27th September; NZ Observer, 6th September: 
Zealandia, 21st September. 


+Talks over the air were: Mr John Barr, The Auckland Public Library 
Anniversary—mainly personalities; Prof. S. Musgrove, Book treasures in the 
Auckland Public Library; Miss Mavis Peat, Work with children; Mr R. Duthie, 
The Auckland Public Library, from Mechanics’ Institute to Bookmobile: 
Mr A. R. D. Fairburn, The Auckland Public Library—the reader's angle. 


{We understand that the process meant is that of the manufacture of books 
of the type purveyed by libraries.—Eb. 
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just a little tired of the word |-i-b-r-a-r-y; yet when one of our regular 
borrowers, coming in for her usual Friday book, stops short, gazes round, 
reads aloud ‘Library week’, and declares firmly, ‘! have heard nothing 
about it,” we wonder. 


ELEVEN YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


INCORPORATION 


Tue fact that our Association is now a corporate body is a matter for 
congratulation. The work of Mr T. D. H. Hall, Immediate Past President, 
in furthering the project was suitably acknowledged at the Council meeting 
held recently. Incorporation by Act of Parliament, which is the nearest 
approach in New Zealand to incorporation by Royal Charter, gives a 
certain cachet which registration under one of the existing Acts governing 
corporate bodies could not give. The Association owes a great debi to 
the Government, and in particular to our Patron, the Hon. P. Fraser, 
Minister of Education, who took charge of the Bill in the House of 
Representatives. 

It remains for Mr Hall and the Legislative Committee to draft the 
present constitution and the various constitutional amendments, and 
proposals which appear to have received general assent, into a set of rules 
which can be submitted to the Conference in Wellington next February .. . 
The drafting of a new constitution and set of rules, as members of the 
Association are now aware, will only make a small part of the debt 
which the Association already owes Mr Hall. It has been of the greatest 
service to us, in these formative stages of our growth, to have the benefit 
of his guidance and his experience. 


New Zealand Libraries 3:37 N 739. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 17TH OCTOBER, 1950 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, 
the Secretary and the Hon Editor. 

Unesco Bibliographical Congress: A \etter from Miss M. P. Parsons 
expressing her willingness to represent the NZLA at the Bibliographical 
Congress (Unesco) to be held in Paris from 7th to 10th November was 
received. 

Library Association (London) Centenary Conference: New Zealand 
was represented at the Centenary Conference by Miss B. Hale, Mrs K. M. 
Hay and Miss E. Richards. Although they had not been asked to make 
any report, they had arranged to cover as many of the sessions as possible 
between them and would be sending in a formal report as soon as they 
could have it typed. 
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1951 Conference: A \etter from the Town Clerk, Palmerston North, 
stating that the Municipal Hall and Supper Room would not be available 
for the NZLA conference during the week 7th to 11th May, was received. 
It was resolved that the conference be held during the week 30th April 
to 4th May. 

Unesco: The Secretary’s action in nominating Mr A. G. Bagnall for 
appointment as a member of the New Zealand National Commission was 
approved. A letter from the National Commission, announcing that its 
previous decision to conduct a special appeal for money through its 
co-operating bodies in 1951 had been rescinded, and suggesting ways in 
which co-operating bodies could help in giving assistance to needy 
countries. It was decided to reply to Unesco that the Association would be 
glad to meet fellowship holders while they are in New Zealand to discuss 
what assistance was needed and would be prepared to help by arranging 
for the sending of books, serials and Government publications, if these 
could be obtained from member libraries. 

Library Postal Rates: The Secretary read a letter dated 3ist August, 
1950, from the Postmaster-General, stating that in view of the fact that 
his Department sustains an appreciable loss in providing cheap postage 
tor library books a similar cheap rate for films and film strips exchanged 
between schools cannot be authorized. The letter was received. 

Exhibition of English Printing: The opening of the exhibition had 
been changed to 26th October. Members of the Standing Executive 
Committee would be invited to attend the official opening. It was arranged 
that Mrs Gilmer or Mr Perry would speak briefly on behalf of the 
Association. 

Investment of NZLA Funds: The Secretary reported that a further 
£1,000, making a total of £2,000, had been invested in the Association’s 
National Savings Account. The report was received. 

Ordinary Life Membership: A \etter from Mr J. Norrie, dated 11th 
September, stating that he would be very pleased to become an ordinary 
life member under rule 5, was received. It was resolved that the Standing 
Executive Committee, acting on behalf of Council, which had already 
given approval, formally elect Mr Joseph Norrie as an ordinary life 
member under rule §. 

Centennial Atlas: A \etter from the Assistant Secretary for Internal 
Affairs, dated 25th September, stating that certain problems had arisen 
in connection with the centennial atlas, but that the Association would 
be further advised when a decision was made, was received. 

Miss M. D. Tompkins: A sub-committee consisting of G. T. Alley, 
N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, C. S. Perry and the Secretary was set up to 
make arrangements for a small farewell party to be given shortly before 
Miss Tompkins leaves New Zealand. 


REVIEW 


LIBRARIES AND THE FILM 


Waldron, Gloria. The information film. New York, Columbia university 
press, 1949. (A report of the Public Library Inquiry.) 


THis report is mainly concerned with an examination of the means of 
production and distribution of 16 mm. non-theatrical films in the United 
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States. It includes as well three chapters of analysis of the use of films in 
libraries, based on the replies from 28 libraries circulating films which 
were included in the sixty libraries surveyed in the recent Public Library 
Inquiry. In 1941 only two libraries circulated films; in 1949 over 50. 

In a brief historical introduction, the author stresses the importance 
of documentary films as an adjunct to formal education, and goes on to 
describe the chaotic picture of haphazard and spasmodic production of 
16 mm. non-theatrical films in the United States, and the ill-organized 
means of distribution. Too many agencies operate independently in both 
elds; and we may perhaps draw the conclusion that we are fortunate 
in New Zealand to have the National Film Library handling distribution 
and including in its collection the work of commercial producers of 16 mm. 
film as well as the output of the National Film Unit and films of foriegn 
legations. Production in the United States has always been shadowed by 
the threat of Hollywood entering the 16 mm. non-theatrical field, but 
the market in non-theatrical films has always been too specialized and 
profitless for the mass-production methods of Hollywood. On the other 
hand, some first class documentary films, such as ‘Nanook of the North’ 
and ‘Louisiana Story’, directed by Robert Flaherty, have been made by 
commercial firms to advertise their products. Salesmanship has been low- 
pressure and the sponsors have given their directors free scope with 
magnificent results. 

From the evidence available, the author of this report considers that 
the public library would be a most suitable agency for circulation non- 
theatrical films, besides acting as a storehouse for films, either indepen- 
dently or as a depository for university instruction libraries. The libraries 
should also provide information on films, and ‘guidance’ to users of film. 
Local film councils, of which quite a large number already exist, ‘can 
organize workshops and provisions’ and ‘can supplement and extend 
library activities.” Libraries should provide films free where possible, as 
at present, and from the answers to the questionnaires it appears that 
2 per cent. of the annual library budget is about the average amount 
spent on the film section. 

The dilemma of distribution is equated in the following fa: 

1. No effective distribution system can be developed for a 
unless organized audiences exist. 

2. The audiences cannot be organized without a better 
system based on the local libraries. 

The author has drawn heavily on various writers on the 
Leo Rosten, Patricia Blair, T. R. Adam, Hoyt Galvin, John Grierson, 
Roger Manveil and Gerald McDonald.* These have each specialized in 
some particular aspect of film work, and it must be stated that the collation 


*Adam, T. R. Motion pictures in adult education. New York, American 
association for adult education, 1940 

*Blair, Patricia O. Making films work for your community. New York, Educa- 
tional film library association, 1946. 

*Galvin, Hoyt R. Films in public libraries. In Library journal, vol. 72 (October 
15, 1947), part 2, p. 18. 

*Hardy, Forsyth, ed. Grierson on documentary. New York, Harcourt, 1946. 
Prey Gerald D. Educational motion pictures and libraries. Chicago, 
ALA, 1942 

*Manvell, Roger. Film. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin bks, 1944: 
revised, 1946. 

*Rosten, Leo Calvin. Hollywood; The movie colony; The movie maker. New 
York, Harcourt, 1941, 
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of their various opinions is not altogether a happy one. The arrangement 
of the book tends towards scrappiness, and there is little new materiai 
in it. Comment on many points seems arbitrary, and the author writes 
confusingly about documentary film, moving away from Grierson’s 
definition of documentary as ‘the creative treatment of actuality’ to 
‘non-theatrical adult 16 mm. film’, which is far less accurate. The author 
also seems undecided whether the basic raison d'etre of documentary film 
is art or propaganda, a point which casts doubt on the integrity of Grierson 
and other pioneers of documentary film. 

The author’s final conclusions are that the production of non-theatrical 
films should be organized on a national basis and subsidized by industry, 
foundations and universities. Distribution and the organization of 
audiences should be left to such a body as the National Film Council of 
America, working in conjunction with libraries and film societies. 

There is a large group of appendices: 

A. Note on method and sources. Very short. 

B. Excerpts from Reel One of the shooting script for a documentary 
film. Interesting, but it seems irrelevant to the book. 

C. Sample evaluations (of 16 mm. non-theatrical films) made by the 
Educational Film Library Association. 

D. Summary of replies to the Public Library Inquiry questionnaire 
to public libraries (30th June, 1948). 

E. Glossary. This, however, is not a glossary of technical words 
appearing in the book, but mainly of trade terms, which would be of 
more use to someone contemplating entering the film industry than .o the 
public for which the report has been prepared. 

Bibliography. A useful bibliography is given, with good, brief 
annotations. 

Periodicals. The list of periocicals does not include any published 
outside the United States, and this, I think, is a regrettable omission. 

Catalogues and directories. A full descriptive list with addresses is 
piven 

few, but too few, stills from documentaries. Some of them 
1, and others have been used in similar publications too 
eir reproduction is not good. 

B. G. Hoop 


Sherrie, Heather and Jones, Phyllis Mander, comps. Short list of subject 
headings. Sydney, Angus, 1950. 


LIBRARIANS in Australia and New Zealand will be interested in the 
publication of this, the first list of subject headings to be issued in this 
part of the world. It does not claim to rival the Library of Congress list, 
but it aims at providing a basic list suitable for use in public and school 
libraries. In one’s approach to the work, one should bear this purpose 
in mind. 

In general, the principles followed do not differ greatly from those 
followed in the lists of Sears and the Library of Congress. 

It begins with an introduction, which explains concisely the purpose 
of subject cataloguing and some of the difficulties likely to be encountered 
by the cataloguer. Then follows a statement of the principles adopted 
in the compilation of the list, with clear and detailed instructions as to 
its use. Then follow lists of subheads to be used under general subjects, 
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under countries and under wars, headings sub-divided geographically 
and national adjective headings. 

The headings and their appropriate references ‘to’ and ‘from’ are 
arranged in two columns, thus: 

Acting Refer from 
see also Children’s Plays; Drama; The Stage d.r. 
Pantomime; Play Production; Drama; Play Production; 
Recitations; The Theatre. The Theatre. 

r.” stands for ‘direct reference’, or ‘see’ reference. Those not marked 

> are understood to be ‘see also’ references. 

The general set-out is clear, yet economical of space. Not much room 
is left for adding headings, but the authors suggest a supplementary 
card list. 

Usually the briefest and simplest form of a heading is used. There is 
a general tendency to reduce inverted headings. Here are a few of the 
headings used which are inverted in the Library of Congress list: 

Applied Mechanics 

Art Anatomy (LC Anatomy, Artistic) 

Artificial Silk 

Industrial Chemsitry 

Physical Chemistry (but Chemistry, Inorganic is used) 
Industrial Efficiency 

Economic Geology 

English Painting. 

Opinions will vary as to the more desirable form, and no rigid rule 
can be laid down, but while Art Anatomy, Artificial Silk and Industrial 
Efficiency are probably more practical, it is doubtful if it is advisable to 
scatter all cards on Painting throughout the catalogue. 

The reduction of phrases to words or shorter phrases is to be 
commended. We find Adult Education where Library of Congress has 
used Education of adults; Animals—Distribution, and Plant Distribution 
instead of Geographical distribution of animals and plants; Town 
Planning for Cities and towns—Planning; Conscription, Military for 
Military Service, Compulsory; Dry Cleaning for Cleaning 
industry. But surprisingly, we find Carols see Christmas—S« 

Bearing in mind that the list 1s for public libraries and 
authors have in general adopted popular terminology, ar 
scientific names. They have also reduced headings by giving 
heading to cover all aspects of a subject; e.g., Anatomy and 
covers the headings, Physiology, Comparative anatomy, Humau atiavwuiy, 
Pathological anatomy, Surgical anatomy; Man is used for Ethnology and 
for Anthrapology. : 

One important feature of the list is its provision of headings to suit 
the needs of Australian and New Zealand libraries. So we have Bush 
Fires, Bushcraft, Bushrangers, Cattle Stations, Droving, Motor Cars, 
Petrol, Railways, Sheep Stations, Shops, Station Management, Trams. 

A few geographical names have been included when there is some 
peculiarity about them. The awkward problem of the Pacific is solved 
by the headings, Pacific Islands, Pacific Ocean, and Pacific Question. 
However, one deprecates the use of Australasia to cover Australia, New 
Zealand and adjacent islands. In practice, this has often been found 
unsatisfactory, and most people will favour separate entry. The heading 
British Empire is given, and many will agree that this is probably the 
most acceptable form for the present. 
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Adequate references are given, and in an easily understood form, as 
explained above. 

While regarding the book as a whole as a most praiseworthy effort, 
one feels that there are several points which call for critical comment. 
One lack is that it does not give Dewey classification numbers after the 
headings. This would have added considerably to its usefulness. Headings 
are separated from their subhead not only by a dash, but also by a dot, 
thus: Aviation. —Flights. The ALA Code states that as far as possible, 
two punctuation marks should not be used together. No good purpose 
is served by the use of the two marks, and it seems an unnecessary waste 
of time. This form is also followed for names of government departments 
under names of countries, e.g., New South Wales. —Department of 
agriculture. It seems a pity that there has not been conformity to widely 
established practice on these points. 

Inverted headings follow usual practice, but under Children we find 
the headings: 

Children. —Care. 
Children. —Defective. 
Children. —Delinquent. 
Children. —Employment. 

This has presumably been done for filing purposes, but it means that 
two types of headings are in one alphabet. Although not in the list, and 
given only as an example in the introduction, it is rather startling to find 
a reference, Sydney University see University of Sydney. 

Notwithstanding these points, however, the book provides a very 
useful working tool for small public and for school libraries. It is 
particularly recommended for school libraries. 

Cataloguers are apt to become rather academic in their approach to 
cataloguing, forgetting that the catalogue is for use, but the authors of 
this work are to be commended for their realistiz approach. They ob- 
viously regard the catalogue from the point of view of the consumer, 
and they are to be congratulated on providing a tool which is brief, 
simnle and easy to use. 

Enip A. EVANS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ELECLION OF EIGHT ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 


NomINATIONS for the election of eight ordinary members of Council for 
the year 1951-52 close with the Returning Officer, New Zealand Library 
Association, c/o National Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington, at 
5 p.m. on Wednesday, 24th January, 1951. Nominations received after 
that time will not be accepted. Members are asked to note the following 
rules: 

1. Every nomination must be in writing, and the consent of the person 
nominated must be given in writing and forwarded with the 
nomination, together with a form giving the following particulars: 
full name of nominee, occupation, residence, library posts held, 
and other relevant qualifications. 

No member whose subscription is more than twelve months in 
arrears may vote or stand as a candidate for any office of the 
Association. 
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3. Any member of the Association may nominate any eligible person 
or persons for election as an ordinary member of Council (subject 
to 2 above). 

Any member of the Association or any officially nominated 
delegate of an institutional member is eligible for election (subject 
to 2 above). 

Institutional members who have not already done so are asked 
to appoint the delegate or delegates to which they are entitled 
under the rules to attend the next annual or general meeting of 
the Association. Notification of such appointments should be 
communicated to the Secretary (in writing) before the day of the 
closing of nominations (if the delegate wishes to stand for election 
as an ordinary member of the Council), or as soon as possible 
before the annual meeting. 

6. Nomination forms may be obtained from the Secretary. 

If more than eight nominations are received, voting papers will be 
prepared by the Returning Officer and sent to all financial members. 
These must be handed or posted to the Returning Officer not later than 
5 p.m. on 14th February, 1951, to be included in the official count. 

Nominations and other correspondence about the eledtion should be 
addressed to: The Returning Officer, NZLA, c/o National Library 
Service, Private Bag, Wellington. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Library association, London. Year book, 1950. London, 1950. 525p. 11s. 
McColvin, Lionel R. Public library extension. Paris, Unesco, 1950. 113p. 
(Unesco public library manuals. 2). 


Osborne, Edgar. County library practice; a manual for students, by 
Edgar Osborne and F. A. Sharr. London, Library association, 1950. 


136p. 10s. 6d. 


Thomsen, Carl. Adult education activities for public libraries, by Carl 
Thomsen, Edward Sydney and Miriam D. Tompkins. Paris. Unesco. 
1950. 102p. (Unesco public library manuals. 3). 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIS. 


AUTHOR GRADINGS TITLE GRADINGS AND 

A Standard RECOMMENDATIONS 

[A] Promising Highest level: wholly free 

A&B Popular—fair standard Second level: mainly frée 

B Popular Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level (poor buy) 
Stock commercial level: wholly rental 


1. ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING GOOD STANDARD 


Sartre, Jean Paul, 1905-. A. Iron in the Vipat, Gore, 1925-. A. Dark green, bright 
soul; tr. from the French by Gerard red. Lehmann, 1950. 10s. 6d. *. . . A revo- 
Hopkins. H. Hamilton, 1950. 12s. 6d. lution in Central America—leaves a bitter 
‘A profound, subtle and terrifying piece tang about the ways of power hunters.” 
of writing. —TLS 18-8-50. ‘The only great — Manchester Guardian. A*. 
historical novel of our time. The energy of 
his imagination is comparable to Zola’s.” 

—Listener. A*. 





2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY OTHER 
AUTHORS 


Aymr, Marcel, 1902-. Fanfare in Blemont; tr 
from the French by Norman Denny. 
J. Lane, 1950. 10s. ‘Like Voltaire he 
recounts horrors with a beaming smile.’ 
—SRL. Specially recommended by 
Somerset Maugham. A**. 

BaALFour, Patrick, 1904-. Ruthless innocents. 
Hamilton, 1949. 9s. 6d. Bright young 
things in seoepntery and the South of 
France. A&B* 

BELFRAGE, Cedric, 1904-. Abide with me. 
Secker, 1950. 9s. 6d. Satire centring about 
the morticians industry in the USA. A&b**. 

GooLpeNn, Barbara, 1900-. From the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Heinemann, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
Humorous satire: an observer is sent from 
another sphere to report on the post-war 
world. A&B**. 

Greaves, Charles. Join our Christmas club. 
G. Allen, 1949. 10s. Humorous 
picaresque novel of Lancashire. A**. 

Hyams, Edward S. The astrologer. Longmans, 
1950. 9s. 6d. A** 

JOHNSON, Pamela 
philistines. M. 
A&B**. 


Hansford, 1912-. The 
Joseph, 1949. 10s. 6d. 


Meeker, Arthur, 1902-. Prairie Avenue: 
M. Joseph, 1949. 10s. 6d. ell-to-do 
family life in late 19th century Chicago. 

* 


MERGENDAHL, Charles Henry, 


1919-. This 
spring of love. Hodder, 


1950. 10s. 6d. 


Romantic novel set in NZ during World 
War Il. a&B 

Park, Ruth. Harp. in the south. Angus, 1948, 
. A&B 


oe man’s orange. Angus, 
** 
SUPERVIELLE, Jules, 


1884-. The colonel’s 
children; tr. 


from the French by Alan 
Pryce Jones. Secker, 1950. 7s. 6d. A 
fantasy of a S. American colonel who 
builds up a family by abducting the 
children of others. A&B**. 

Witson, Guthrie. Brave company. R. Hale, 
1951. Novel by a New Zealander who 
fought in Italy. ‘Of all the books about 
the war so far written, it gives the truest 
picture of infantry fighting and _ living, 
has the clearest, least arty grasp of the 
fighting man’s whole response to this 
smashing experience.’—Time 18-9-50. A**. 


5S. REPRINTS & RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Henpry, Frank Coutts (Shalimar, pseud.). 
Deep seas and shoal rivers. Blackwood, 
1948 [1939]. A&B*. 

Ho.tBy, Winifred, 1898-1935. 


street. Lane, 1950 [1924]. 6s. 


. , Crow ded 


James, Henry, 


1843-1916. A. Princess Casa- 
massima. 
* 


Lehmann, 1950 [1886]. 10s. 6d. 


6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


Greene, Graham, 1904-. 
The man_ within. Viking, 
2 dollars 75 cents. A&b* 
Stamboul train. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. A&B***. 
It's a battlefield. Heinemann, 


1947 [1929]. 


1947 [1927]. 
1948 [1934]. 


e. Heinemann, 1947 
\** 


inemann, 1947 [1936]. 


nemann, 1947 [1938]. 


Heinemann, 1939. 


e glory. Heinemann, 
1949 [1940]. 7s. 6d. A* 
The ministry of fear. 
[1943]. 7s. 6d. A&B**. 
Nineteen stories. Heinemann, 
A&b**. 

The heart of the matter. Heinemann, 
9s. 6d. 

The Third man; the fallen idol. Heinemann, 
1950. 6s. A&b* 

ALLEN, Walter E., ‘1911-. Graham Greene. 
(In his Reading a novel. Phoenix, 1949. 6s.) 

FOR THE YOUNG ADULT COLLECTI 

ON (YS, Senior; YG, General; YJ, Junior) 

Cavett, Elizabeth. Gay pursuit. Hale, 1950. 
8s. 6d. For those who enjoy Angela 
Thirkell. YG. 

CHFESMAN, Evelyn. Marooned in Du-Bu cove. 
G. Bell, 1949. 8s. 6d. A credible story with 
an authentic New Guinea background. YJ. 

DawLisH, Peter (pseud.). Dauntless takes 
recruits. Oxford, 1950. 8s. 6d. The fourth 
of the ‘Dauntless’ books, all of which can 
be recommended for younger boys. YJ. 


Heinemann, 1950 
1947. 8s. 6d. 


1948. 


Fon Eisen, Anthony. Storm, dog of New- 
foundland. J. Murray, 1949. 7s. 6d. YG. 

Forester, C. S. Payment deferred. J. Lane, 
1950 [1926]. 6s. (O °S0, A&B). YG 

FrisON-Rocue, Roger. First on the rope; tr. 
from the French by J. Adam Smith. 
Methuen, 1949. 10s. 6d. The day to day 
life of guides in the French Alps. YG. 

FROMENTIN, Eugene, 1820-1876. Dominique; 
tr. from the French by Edward Marsh. 
Cresset, 1949. 9s. od. YS. 

HuGues, Richard. !n hazard. Penguin, 

Is. 6d. YS. 

MeRimeF, Prosper. Carmen and Colomba; tr. 
from the French by Eric Sutton. Hamilton, 
1949. 6s. YS. 

Newsy, P. H. The loot runners. Lehmann, 
1949. 8s. 6d. A story of smuggling off the 
coast of Scotland. YJ 

PaRRISH, Anne, 1888-. Clouded star. Heine- 
mann, 1949. 9s. 6d. The escape of nine 
slaves by ‘Underground railroad’ from 
Maryland to Canada. . 

Sinccair, U. B. The jungle. Laurie, 1949 [1906]. 
10s. 6d. (Je 50). YS. 

SpoetstrA, C. (A. den Doolaard, pseud.), 
1901-. Roll back the sea; tr. from the 
Dutch by Barrows Mussey. Heinemann, 
1949. 15s. Describes the rebuilding of the 
dikes of Walcheren. YS. 

Va.ttey, Astrid E. Marching bonnet. Bles, 
1949. 7s. 6d. A Swedish woman works 
with the Salvation Army in Sweden and 
New York. YG. 

Wa .tace, Kathleen, 1890-. Cross the bridge 
and see. Heinemann, 1949. 8s. 6d. A story 
for girls. YJ. 
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